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This  Bulletin  on  Homemaking  Education  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  published  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers,,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  It  has  been  planned  to  aid 
professional  people  concerned  with  homemaking  education  in  public 
schools,  either  in  general  homemaking  classes  or  in  vocational  home- 
making classes  to  which  Federal  vocational  funds  might  be  applicable. 

Materials  for  the  bulletin  were  submitted  by  a State 
committee  for  homemaking  education,  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1955.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  representative  homemaking  teachers,  county  homemaking  advisers, 
city  supervisors,  and  college  homemaking  education  staff  members. 
General  and  vocational  homemaking  teachers  also  contributed  ma- 
terials and  photographs  for  the  manuscript  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  appreciates  the  efforts  of  these  professional  people  intent 
upon  improving  the  program  of  homemaking  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s public  schools. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Clio  S.  Reinwald,  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education, 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  Robert  T.  Stoner,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Rolston,  Editorial  Assistant,  edited  this  bulletin  under  the 
direction  of  Rachel  Turner,  Editor  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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This  member  of  an  FHA  chapter  is  skillfully  caring  for  a neighbor's  children. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HOMEMAKING 


The  major  purpose  of  homemaking  education  is  to 
help  girls,  boys,  and  adidts  contribute  to  better  home  and  family 
living.  Due  to  rapid  social  and  economic  progress,  many  changes  have 
come  about  in  family  living  today  as  compared  to  family  living  in 
grandmother’s  day.  Teachers  of  homemaking,  aware  ot  this  situation, 
are  striving  to  incorporate  these  necessary  changes  in  their  public 
school  and  adult  education  programs. 

An  effective  program  today  should  help  to  establish  ideals  of  co- 
operative family  living  and  should  promote  a better  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  by  providing  opportunities  to  study  such 
areas  of  homemaking  as: 

The  wise  management  of  time,  energy,  money,  and  material 
resources; 

the  development  and  care  of  children; 

feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the  family  on  the  income  avail- 
able; 

decorating,  furnishing,  and  equipping  the  home; 
home  care  of  the  sick; 

everyday  relations  with  family  members  and  others; 
gracious  living;  and 
family  use  of  leisure  time. 

Accepting  these  broad  concepts  of  homemaking  education,  those 
who  contributed  to  this  bulletin  have  expressed  the  following  basic- 
beliefs  essential  to  the  continuous  planning  and  evaluating  of  the 
program  for  Pennsylvania: 

We  believe  that  homemaking  education’s  major  concern  is  with 
the  family  and  its  members— the  homes  they  live  in,  the 
food  they  eat,  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  relations  within  this 
family  group. 

We  believe  that  homemaking  education  should  be  available 
to  and  a challenge  to  all  girls  and  boys  in  the  secondary  school. 
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We  believe  that  every  homemaking  program  must  be  based 
upon  the  interests,  needs,  experiences,  and  activities  of  each  age 
group. 

We  believe  that  homemaking  education  has  a real  contribution 
to  make  to  the  needs  of  all.  youth  as  stated  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  particularly  num- 
bers 1,  4,  5,  8,  and  91.  (See  page  4 of  this  bulletin.) 

We  believe  that  an  effective  homemaking  program  is  concerned 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  family  members  and  the 
realities  of  living  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  the  family. 

We  believe  that  teachers  of  homemaking  should  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  pupils  in  planning  experiences  that  are  purposeful, 
and  that  teachers  should  work  cooperatively  with  the  parents 
and  the  community  in  providing  learning  experiences  based 
on  home  and  community  needs. 

We  believe  that  skills  in  homemaking  are  important  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  help  individuals  facilitate  and  enjoy  home  and 
family  living. 

We  believe  that  the  homemaking  program  should  help  people 
discover  and  make  use  of  the'  creative  resources  within  them- 
selves. 


1 “Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,”  Secondary  School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania , Bulletin  241, 
pages  27  and  28. 


BUILDING  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  of  homemaking  prepared  an  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary home  life  in  the  United  States  for  Chile,  South  America.  Clever  scrapbooks 
portrayed  the  way  we  live,  dress,  eat,  play,  and  worship.  All  types  of  clothing  and 
some  household  linens  and  decorative  accessories  were  included.  The  picture  shows 
the  girls  modeling  the  garments  that  were  featured  in  the  kit  to  be  sent.  Other  items 
included  in  the  kit  are  shown  in  the  display. 


We  believe  that  homemaking  education  should  recognize  and 
help  to  preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  many  families  it 
serves. 

We  believe  that  homemaking  education  provides  inspiration 
and  hope  as  it  points  up  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  home 
and  family  living. 

In  order  to  incorporate  these  basic  beliefs  into  a workable,  more 
effective  program— a program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  take  into  account  the  economic  and  cultural  differences  peculiar 
to  their  respective  areas— it  is  essential  that  a group  of  homemaking 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  in  the  school  community  think 
through  and  plan  the  aims  of  their  homemaking  program. 

A group  of  teachers  in  Lancaster  County  sat  down  together  toi  con- 
sider their  own  philosophy  of  education  for  homemaking.  After 
serious  discussion  they  prepared  the  following  statements: 

What  We  Want  for  Our  Girls  (Boys,  too,)  in  Homemaking 
by  the  Time  They  Graduate  from  High  School 

We  want  them— 

To  be  able  to  live  pleasantly  with  other  people 

To  have  skills— work  skills— that  will  make  homemaking  a joy 

To  know  how  to  use  leisure  time  creatively 

To  know  how  to  handle  money 

To  have  some  wage-earning  ability 

To  understand  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  health  so  they 
may  be  able  to  keep  their  families  in  good  health 
To  know  how  to  be  a good  neighbor— community,  state,  world 
To  be  able  to  use  some  judgment  in  selection  of  a mate 
To  be  able  to  work  for  higher  standards  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily achievement 

To  be  able  to  make  decisions  in  relation  to  their  own  needs 
To  know  where  and  how  to  get  help  on  their  problems 
To  be  able  to  understand,  care  for,  and  guide  children  in- 
telligently 

To  be  able  to  manage  a home,  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
all  members  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  living  there 
To  have  a deep-seated  respect  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  of  each  individual 

To  honestly  feel  that  Homemaking  is  the  most  important  job 
in  the  world. 

Every  teacher,  with  the  cooperation  of  her  pupils  and  the  help  of 
her  co-workers,  will  need  to  decide  upon  specific  goals  for  each  group 
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Parents  and  pupils  look  forward  to  an  exhibit  of  work  done  during  the  semester. 


she  meets.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  overall  goals  and  beliefs 
expressed  in  this  chapter  will  be  reflected  in  the  teaching  of  home- 
making to  all  groups. 

To  determine  these  goals,  the  following  needs  of  youth  as  stated 
on  pages  27  and  28,  of  the  Secondary  School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin  241,  should  be  considered: 

1.  All  youth  need  to  develop  saleable  skills  and  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent 
and  productive  participant  in  economic  life.  To  this  end, 
most  youth  need  supervised  work  experience  as  well  as  edu- 
cation in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their  occupations. 

2.  All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  tine 
citizen  of  a democratic  society,  and  to  be  diligent  and 
competent  in  the  performance  of  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state;  and  nation. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family 
for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive 
to  successful  family  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods 
and  services  intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values 
received  by  the  consumer  and  the  economic  consequences 
of  their  acts. 
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6.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the 
influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific 
facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man. 

7.  All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities 
to  appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and 
to  budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satis- 
factions to  the  individual  with  those  that  are  socially  useful. 

9.  All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow 
in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  to 
be  able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  rationally, 
to  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen 
with  understanding. 


Each  year  the  11th  grade  homemaking  pupils  prepare  an  exhibit  to  be  shown  at  the 
county  fair  held  in  August.  It  is  a good  method  for  publicizing  homemaking  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  pupils  a sense  of  achievement  and  satisfaction. 
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SUMMARY  CHART  OF  PROGRAM  OFFERINGS  IN  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 
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THE  HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM 


The  Homemaking  Program 

Family  life  for  most  people  is  a significant  experience 
from  infancy  through  adulthood.  Education  for  family  living  and 
homemaking  is  therefore  basic  to  individual,  family,  and  social  wel- 
fare. For  this  reason  the  public  schools  have  assumed  leadership 
in  developing  education  for  intelligent  participation  in  family  life 
for  all  age  groups  in  their  communities.  Although  no  other  educa- 
tional group  has  as  many  opportunities  for  providing  continuous 
experiences  in  constructive  ways  of  meeting  everyday  family  life  situa- 
tions, homemaking  recognizes  that  contributions  from  many  fields 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  attitudes,  understandings,  and 
personalities  basic  to  satisfactory  family  life. 

The  term  “Homemaking  Programs”  used  throughout  this  bulletin 
refers  to  all  programs  offered  in  homemaking  education.  The  basic 
beliefs,  as  expressed  in  Chapter  1 apply  to  all  programs  in  home- 
making offered  for  the  improvement  of  family  living. 

The  administrator  about  to  establish  or  expand  a program  for  home- 
making education  needs  to: 

Understand  the  types  of  programs  possible  (See  Summary 
Chart  page  6) . 

Consider  types  of  programs  to  be  offered  at  various  levels 
such  as:  elementary,  secondary,  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

Select  the  types  of  programs  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Arrange  the  sequence  of  program  offerings  to  assure  work 
in  all  areas  of  homemaking  (See  Chart  page  6) . 

Plan  to  make  homemaking  education  available  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women. 

Consider  the  value  of  a Future  Homemakers  of  America 
organization  and  its  importance  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 
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These  11th  grade  homemaking  pupils  gained  many  interesting  experiences  as  they  as- 
sisted the  homemaking  teacher  with  a nutrition  unit  in  the  third  grade. 

Provide  a satisfactory  guidance  program  in  grades  7 to  12. 
This  program  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  following  minimum 
standards  as  indicated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 

1.  Pupils  planning  to  enter  college  in  the  field  of  home 
economics  education  or  allied  fields  should  be  en- 
couraged to  elect  a strong  homemaking  program  in  high 
school. 

2.  Pupils  planning  to  enter  related  fields  of  training  such 
as  nursing,  merchandising,  child  care  and  food  services, 
should  be  encouraged  to  elect  homemaking  courses  as 
excellent  preliminary  preparation. 
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Program  Offerings 

Elementary  School  Level 

Homemaking  has  much  value  as  an  integrated  program  on  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  The  function  of  homemak- 
ing as  a contributory  factor  in  an  integrated  program  on  the  elementary 
level  should  be  increasingly  significant  in  planning  curriculums,  ac- 
tivities, and  programs  of  study. 

Curriculum  materials  relative  to  home  life  experiences  may  function 
significantly  in  the  development  of  units  of  work  in  the  social  studies 
which  are  centered  about  such  interests  as  the  home,  the  community, 
frontier  life,  early  civilizations,  or  life  in  other  lands. 


In  this  elementary  school , girls  in  the  8th  grade  work  with  children  in  grades  1 to  6 

in  a program  in  family  living. 
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Because  of  the  positive  interrelation  of  objectives  of  many  of  the 
social  studies’  units  and  homemaking,  the  introduction  of  home  life 
content  may  become  a vitalizing  element  in  some  unit  of  social  studies’ 
activities. 

Several  ways  in  which  homemaking  education  may  contribute  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  elementary  program  are: 

1.  The  regular  homemaking  teachers  may  work  through  con- 
ferences with  the  elementary  teachers  on  ways  to  integrate 
home  and  family  living  with  elementary  units; 

2.  The  elementary  children  may  go  to  the  homemaking  depart- 
ment for  classes,  or  the  teacher  of  homemaking  may  develop 
units  in  family  living  in  the  elementary  classroom; 

3.  A full-time  coordinator  of  homemaking  and  family  life  edu- 
cation may  devote  a portion  of  her  time  to  working  with  the 
elementary  teachers  to  integrate  homemaking  with  the  ele- 
mentary program. 

Junior  High  School  Level  (Grades  7 to  9) 

Homemaking  in  the  junior  high  school  is  planned  for  all  girls 
in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  and  for  some  boys.  Program  organiza- 
tion at  this  level  involves  an  understanding  of  the  needs,  interests, 
and  activities  of  the  emotionally  and  physically  maturing  pupil.  The 
program  should  promote  personal  satisfaction  and  security  by  help- 
ing the  early  adolescent  become  a contributing  member  of  his  or  her 
own  group.  Instruction  should  be  built  upon  their  present  knowledge 
of  and  experiences  in  homemaking.  Education  for  home  living  is  a 
continuous  expanding  experience  which  stimulates  interest  in  sharing 
home  and  civic  responsibilities  as  well  as  in  developing  some  simple 
basic  skills  in  homemaking.  Detailed  information  on  this  part  of 
the  program  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  325,  A Suggested  Program  in 
Homemaking. 

Senior  High  School  Level 

The  homemaking  program  for  the  senior  high  school  meets  the 
needs  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  those  who  will  marry 

shortly  after  leaving  high  school,  (2)  those  who  will  be  employed  for 
a short  time  and  then  go  into  homemaking,  (3)  those  who  desire  to 
engage  in  an  occupation  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  homemaking 
education  received  in  high  school,  (4)  those  who  will  go  to  college 
to  become  homemaking  teachers  or  homemakers,  and  (5)  those  who 
drop  out  before  graduating  from  high  school. 
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Television  provides  unlimited  opportunities  in  establishing  good  public  relations. 


For  each  of  the  groups  mentioned  on  page  10,  the  aspects  of  home- 
making to  be  considered  will  be  similar  throughout  the  program 
although  the  emphasis  will  vary1. 

Five  types  of  programs  in  homemaking  are  suggested  for  the  senior 
high  schools  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  Programs  Receiving  General  State  Aid 

Program  A.— This  program  is  broad  in  scope  and  includes  all  aspects 
of  homemaking  in  course  content,  as  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page 
6.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls,  mainly,  but  may  include 
boys  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  the  responsibilities  and 
activities  involved  in  homemaking  and  family  living  but  for  various 
reasons  are  unable  to  meet  the  more  difficult  requirements  of  Pro- 
gram C.  This  program  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  length 
and  may  vary  from  60  to  250  minutes  per  week. 

Program  B.— This  is  a youth-centered  program  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  necessary  for 
social  competence  and  designed  to  prepare  young  adults,  both  boys 
and  girls,  for  marriage  and  family  living.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram be  one  year  in  length  offered  in  either  the  11th  or  12th  year  for 
60  to  120  minutes  each  week. 

1 Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Secondary 
School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  241,  Revised  1950,  page  57. 
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EARNING  A LIVING  THROUGH  JOBS  ALLIED  TO  HOMEMAKING  SKILLS 

High  school  seniors,  studying  a unit  on  wage  earning,  are  assigned  to  jobs  in  local  stores. 
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2.  Programs  Receiving  Both  Federal  and  General  State  Aid 

Program  C.— This  is  a broad  homemaking  program  mainly  for  girls 
but  may  include  boys,  as  provided  in  the  vocational  education  acts1. 
It  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  and  activities  involved 
in  homemaking  and  in  achieving  family  well  being.  This  program 
may  be  of  three  years  duration  but  must  be  at  least  two  years  in 
length.  The  minimum  time  required  is  250  minutes  each  week  with 
each  pupil  completing  a well-planned  and  well-executed  home  ex- 
perience in  each  semester  of  the  reimbursable  year.  It  is  necessary 
to  include  3 to  5 conference  periods  per  week  in  each  teacher’s  schedule 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  program  including  home  and  work 
experiences.  This  program  is  an  excellent  preliminary  preparation 
for  pupils  planning  to  enter  related  fields  of  occupational  training 
such  as  nursing,  merchandising,  interior  decorating,  and  others.  Pupils 
planning  to  enter  college  in  the  field  of  home  economics  education 
or  allied  fields  should  elect  this  program. 

Program  D.— This  half-day  program  of  practical  instruction  prepares 
for  successful  entry  into  employment  outside  the  pupil’s  home  in  wage- 
earning occupations  requiring  homemaking  skills.  The  instruction 
and  training  may  be  offered  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  Fifteen 
hours  each  week  must  be  devoted  to  homemaking  instruction  except 
in  cities  under  25,000  population  in  which  case  the  time  may  not 
be  less  than  one-half  of  the  time  the  school  is  in  session  each  week.1 

Graduates  of  this  program  have  been  employed  in  various  food 
services,  in  hospitals,  in  department  stores,  and  in  industries  producing 
such  products  as  baked  goods,  candy,  curtains,  lampshades,  and  wear- 
ing apparel. 

In  school  buildings  having  a nursery  school,  training  in  child  care 
can  be  added  to  this  program  preparing  for  wage  earning.  Girls  having 
this  training  are  employed  in  child  care  centers,  day  nurseries,  hos- 
pitals, and  private  homes. 

Program  E.— This  one-year,  half-day  instructional  work  experience 
program  provides  training  of  selected  pupils  who  have  successfully 
completed  two  years  of  Program  C or  D in  occupations  related  to 
homemaking  skills  requiring  a short  period  of  training.  The  in- 
structional training  in  any  one  occupation  not  to  exceed  12  weeks 
in  duration,  allows  at  least  three  different  work  experiences  during 
the  year,  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  secure  employment  at  a semi- 
skilled level;  for  example,  as  a waitress,  clerk  in  yard-goods  depart- 

1 See  Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education,  Administration  of  Vocational  Education , 
Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1,  General  Series  No.  1,  Revised  1948,  Section  IV, 
pages  50-57. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL-STATE  REIMBURSED  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAMS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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merit,  demonstrator  of  sewing  machines  or  other  household  equipment, 
clerk  in  meat  department,  or  doing  garment  alterations  in  a dress 
shop.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  girls  who  wish  to  be 
employed  for  a short  time  before  going  into  homemaking  as  a full- 
time occupation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  homemaking  periods 
four  days  of  each  week  be  devoted  to  actual  work-experience  training 
with  one  day  being  devoted  to  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  of  being  an  employe. 

Out-of-School  Youth  and  Adult  Level 

A good  program  should  be  provided  for  men  and  women  not  en- 
rolled in  the  secondary  school  program.  Information  on  organizing 
adult  homemaking  programs  to  be  reimbursed  from  Federal  vocational 
monies  may  be  found  in  Chapter  3 of  Bulletin  326,  Adult  Home- 
making Programs  in  Pennsylvania  Schools. 

All  homemaking  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  or  adults  which 
qualify  shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  voca- 
tional acts.  Any  district  planning  such  a program  should  submit 
before  the  classes  start  an  application  for  approval,  PIHS-V2,  Pre- 
liminary Report,  Vocational  Homemaking  Programs  for  Adults  to 
the  Homemaking  Division,  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Practical 
Arts  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Application  for  reimbursement  shall  be  made  on  Form  PIVE-15, 
Vocational  Homemaking  Schools  and  Classes  Annual  Report. 

Policies  Pertaining  to  the  Approval  of  Homemaking  Programs  to 
Receive  Federal-State  Financial  Aid 

New  Programs.  A new  program  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  when  “Application  for  Authorization  to 
Operate  a Federal-State  Reimbursed  Homemaking  Program’’  indicates: 

1.  That  there  is  a need  for  the  program, 

2.  That  adequate  teaching  facilities  are  available, 

3.  That  the  program  will  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Homemaking  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

School  districts  operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  requesting  approval  to  operate  a new  pro- 
gram will  need  to  substantiate  their  request  with  evidence  that  the 
application  is  in  conformity  with  the  County  Plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  administrative  units  and  attendance  areas. 
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Homemaking  Offerings.  In  establishing  a homemaking  program  the 
following  provisions  should  be  considered: 

1.  As  a prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  a Federal-State  re- 
imbursed homemaking  program,  adequate  homemaking  educa- 
tion for  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9 must  be  provided,  or  such 
facilities  must  be  made  available  simultaneously  with  the 
instituting  of  such  a homemaking  program.  (See  Bulletin 
325,  A Suggested  Program  in  Homemaking .) 

2.  Adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adult  homemaking  education.  (See  Bulletin  326,  Adult 
Homemaking  Programs  in  Pennsylvania  Schools.) 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a homemaking  program  include  boys 
as  well  as  girls. 

Initial  and  Continuing  Approval.  Initial  and  continuing  approval 
of  Federal-State  reimbursed  homemaking  programs  will  be  given  from 
year  to  year  under  conditions  listed  below:  (Preliminary  report  for 

reimbursement  is  made  on  Form  PIHS-V2.) 

1.  When  local  school  authorities  have  provided  in  the  school 
proper  and  adequate  equipment  and  supplies  similar  to  those 
desirable  for  the  homes  of  the  community,  and  of  the  type 
approved  by  the  Homemaking  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction 

2.  When  equipment  is  maintained  in  good  condition  and  is 
replaced  when  wear  or  obsolescence  reduce  its  educational 
value 

3.  When  local  school  authorities  have  provided  properly  quali- 
fied and  certificated  teachers 

4.  When  adequate  provisions  have  been  made  for  home  visits 
and  follow-up  of  home  visits  to  those  enrolled  in  the  home- 
making programs.  It  is  recommended  that  the  district  employ 
the  teacher  at  least  one  month  beyond  the  regular  school  term 

5.  When  the  quality  of  instruction  is  satisfactory  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  fulfill  the  needs  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. As  far  as  possible,  instruction  should  be  based  on 
actual  home  and  community  conditions.  Courses  and  methods 
should  be  in  keeping  ivith  current  practices  and  needs 

6.  When  provision  has  been  made  in  the  school  schedule  for 
home  experience  conference  periods.  (See  Paragraph  3 under 
Time  Allotment,  page  18.) 

7.  When  the  average  daily  membership  in  the  Federally  reim- 
bursed homemaking  program  is  ten  (10)  or  more. 
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Direction  and  Supervision  of  Federal-State  Reimbursed  Homemaking 
Programs 

Federal-State  reimbursed  programs  require  that: 

1.  A teacher  properly  qualified  and  certificated  shall  be  made 
available  and  shall  be  given  time  free  from  teaching  (as  pro- 
vided in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education)  in  order 
to  properly  supervise  the  programs.  (See  Paragraph  3 under 
Time  Allotment,  page  18.) 

2.  An  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  home 
and  community  groups  be  considered  as  a desirable  asset  to 
the  homemaking  program. 

3.  Homemaking  classes  be  limited  to  pupils  specifically  enrolled 
in  the  Federal-State  reimbursed  program.  It  is  advisable  that 
no  section  exceed  twenty-four  pupils  per  teacher. 

4.  Reimbursement  to  local  districts  be  made  on  a per  pupil  basis 
in  average  daily  membership  of  approved  programs.1 

5.  Reimbursement  to  local  school  districts  on  account  of  ap- 
proved homemaking  programs  be  limited  to  70  pupils  per 
teacher  per  year  in  average  daily  membership. 

Control.  All  approved  Federal-State  reimbursed  homemaking  classes 
are  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

Equipment,  Housing,  and  Maintenance.  The  school  district  shall 
make  provisions  for  adequate  equipment  and  supplies  before  opening 
any  homemaking  department.  It  is  essential  that  homelike,  flexible, 
and  functional  surroundings  be  afforded. 

Where  Federal-State  reimbursed  homemaking  programs  are 
established  apart  from  the  present  high  school,  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  proper  physical  facilities. 

Requirements  for  Admission.  All  pupils  shall  have  passed  their  four- 
teenth birthday  and  shall  be  mentally  and  physically  capable  of 
profiting  from  the  instruction. 

Course  of  Study.  Courses  shall  be  organized  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  pupils  preparing  to  engage  actively  in  homemaking,  in  study 
on  a professional  level,  or  in  certain  wage-earning  occupations  related 
to  homemaking. 

Credit  Offered.  Courses  shall  carry  high  school  credit  and  be  ac- 
cepted toward  fulfillment  of  high  school  graduation  requirements. 

1 School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1953,  Section  2504,  page  257. 
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School  credit  allowed  for  homemaking  will  depend  on  the  credit 
system  in  different  schools  and  on  the  amount  of  time  scheduled  for 
homemaking  instruction. 

Home  experiences  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  program,  and  no 
additional  credit  is  offered,  except  where  unusual  situations  would 
warrant  it.  This  will  be  determined  by  the  local  school.  “A  unit 
of  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  work  shall  be  a minimum  of 
250  minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks  or  equivalent.  The  minimum 
length  of  a laboratory  period  is  50  minutes  clear.”1 

Time  Allotment.  The  time  allotment  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  time  allotted  to  the  reimbursable  homemaking  program 
in  day  schools  shall  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
(250)  minutes  per  week  in  any  one  school  year,  and  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  distributed  over  not  less  than  two  (2)  years. 

2.  For  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  provided  by  the  Voca- 
tional Acts,  each  pupil  shall  carry  at  least  one  (1)  home 
experience  and/or  work  experience  in  each  semester  of  the 
reimbursable  homemaking  program. 

3.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  school  schedule  for  home  ex- 
perience or  work  experience  conference  periods.  From  three 
(3)  to  five  (5)  periods  per  week  shall  be  provided  in  the 
teacher’s  schedule  in  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  classes. 

1 Secondary  School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  241,  Revised. 


Here  a homemaking  pupil  is  discussing  her  home  experience  with  her  teacher  during 

a conference  period. 
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Scope  and  Sequence 

The  present  trend  in  homemaking  education  is 
toward  a family-centered  program.  Therefore,  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  deals  with  family  life,  the  family’s  values,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  resources  used  to  attain  these  values.  The  teaching  program 
is  planned  to  develop  the  ability  and  desire  on  the  part  of  young 
people  to  share  responsibilities  in  their  present  homes,  thus  providing 
a basis  for  the  management  of  a home  of  their  own  in  adult  life.  To 
do  this  the  homemaking  curriculum  must  necessarily  deal  with: 
personal,  family,  and  community  relationships;  child  care  and  de- 
velopment; consumer  problems;  home  management,  including  family 
finances;  health  and  safety,  including  home  care  of  the  sick;  housing, 
both  interior  and  exterior;  and  a study  of  foods  and  clothing  as  they 
affect  family  living. 

The  scope  of  the  program  in  any  individual  school  will  depend 
upon  the  needs  and  maturity  of  the  pupils;  the  type  of  community 
(rural,  urban,  city)  ; the  school  and  community  resources;  and 
the  philosophy  and  aims  of  the  professional  staff. 

Although  the  majority  of  pupils  interested  in  homemaking  will  be 
girls,  the  program  has  much  to  offer  boys  in  both  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  The  amount  of  work  offered  to  boys  will  vary  in  different 
schools.  It  may  be  a short  unit  in  foods  but  other  areas,  as  well  as 
the  total  program,  could  be  made  available.  The  boys  may  be  taught 
either  in  separate  classes  or  in  mixed  groups.  The  mixed  group  is  a 
more  lifelike  situation. 

The  accompanying  diagram  or  wheel  represents  the  total  home- 
making program  at  a glance;  the  hub  of  the  wheel  represents  the 
development  of  the  child  as  a family  member.  (See  Chart,  opposite 
page  20.)  While  there  is  no  homemaking  program  as  such  in  grades  1 
to  6,  the  beginning  of  the  program  is  a part  of  the  total  learning  ex- 
perience of  all  elementary  school  children.  From  grades  7 to  12  the 
homemaking  program  offers  opportunity  for  study  in  those  areas 
which  will  help  the  pupil  to  understand  the  factors  which  contribute 
to  better  home  and  family  living. 
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The  spokes  of  the  wheel  represent  those  factors  which  permeate  the 
whole  program.  Human  relations,  art  and  science,  consumer  prob- 
lems, and  guidance  are  integral  parts  of  each  area.  The  Future  Home- 
makers of  America  and  home  experiences  are  used  to  implement  the 
program  and  to  provide  opportunities  in  all  areas  for  making  the 
program  more  effective. 

Within  the  sections  of  the  wheel  are  the  topics  which  deal  with  the 
personal,  social,  and  physical  development  of  the  child.  As  the  sec- 
tions of  the  wheel  become  wider,  so  the  homemaking  program  should 
increase  in  depth  as  young  people  come  closer  to  adult  responsibilities. 

The  final  band,  encompassing  the  wheel,  is  a restatement  of  the 
basic  aim  of  the  total  homemaking  program:  “The  Young  Adult 
With  Moral  And  Spiritual  Values  Uses  Abilities,  Facts,  Skills  To  Build 
A Good  Home  And  Family.” 

A subsequent  bulletin  intended  for  teachers  of  homemaking  will 
supplement  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Home  Experiences  in  the  School  Homemaking  Program 

The  primary  aim  of  the  homemaking  program  is  to  improve  and 
strengthen  family  living  in  the  community.  Home  experiences  are 
an  important  part  of  this  program;  they  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a closer  working  relationship  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  These  experiences  are  a means  of  developing  independence 
and  self-reliance  and  putting  to  practical  use  the  activities  taught  in 
school.  A homemaking  program  is  most  worthwhile  when  it  affects 
the  everyday  life  of  the  pupil  either  in  the  home  or  the  community. 
Home  experiences  serve  as  the  best  means  for  bringing  together  home 
and  community  activities  with  homemaking  education. 

Home  experiences  ought  to  be  a part  of  every  homemaking  pro- 
gram. They  should  be  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
and  should  include  one  or  more  visits  to  the  home  while  the  pupil 
is  carrying  out  the  home  experience.  By  taking  part  in  this  experience 
teachers  will  have  a better  understanding  of  their  pupils’  home  back- 
grounds and  their  individual  needs.  More  detail  is  given  regarding 
Home  Visitation  on  page  24. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a home  practice  and  a home 
experience.  A home  practice  is  simply  using  or  practicing  at  home 
the  activity,  such  as  cleaning  silverware  or  washing  nylon  hose,  which 
has  been  taught  at  school.  Home  practices  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  all  class  experiences  as  an  important  method  of  teaching. 

The  home  experience,  planned  by  the  teacher  in  cooperation  with 
the  parent,  is  a learning  activity  carried  on  in  the  home  by  the  pupil. 
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HOMEMAKING PROG 


It  is  a problem  which  grows  out  of  a recognized  personal,  home,  or 
community  need.  It  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  independent 
thought  and  action  in  organizing  the  plan  of  work  so  as  to  make  wise 
use  of  time,  energy,  and  resources.  The  home  experience  involves  a 
series  of  practices  which  will  require  extensive  planning,  thought,  and 
management.  This  experience  requires  a period  of  time  for  comple- 
tion and  should  develop  managerial  ability  as  well  as  judgment. 
It  serves  as  the  best  means  for  making  the  homemaking  program  effec- 
tive in  the  home  life  of  the  pupil  and  should  produce  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  for  the  pupil,  the  family,  and  the  teacher. 

A good  homemaking  teacher  will  have  an  enthusiastic  attitude  in 
organizing  and  initiating  the  home  experience  program.  A careful 
presentation  of  the  program  is  essential  to  the  pupils  and  parents 
to  assure  their  understanding  and  cooperation.  The  teacher  may  pre- 
sent the  program  to  the  parents  by  sending  a letter  to  the  home,  by 
inviting  the  parents  to  the  school,  or  by  visiting  the  home  personally. 

Selecting  the  Home  Experience.  In  selecting  the  home  experience 
the  following  factors  are  important: 

1.  To  have  pupils  and  parents  understand  the  project’s  im- 
portance 

2.  To  recognize  and  determine  the  need— either  a personal  or  a 

family  need 

3.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  home  so  that  the  experience 

can  be  carried  out  in  the  daily  life  of  the  family 

4.  To  evaluate  the  selected  experience  by  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Does  it  fit  the  home  or  community  situation? 

b.  Is  it  an  activity  in  which  the  pupil  is  interested? 

c.  Is  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  accomplish? 

d.  Will  it  teach  something  new  and  at  the  same  time  corre- 
late with  the  work  done  in  school? 

e.  Will  it  develop  ability  in  management? 

f.  Will  it  be  reasonable  in  cost? 

g.  Does  it  require  a suitable  period  of  time? 

Use  of  Conference  Periods.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  school 
schedule  for  conference  periods  on  home  or  work  experiences.  From 
three  (3)  to  five  (5)  periods  per  week  shall  be  provided  in  the  teach- 
er’s schedule  in  addition  to  her  regularly  scheduled  classes.  (See 
Program  C,  page  13.) 

Written  records  of  home  experience  visits  and  conferences  should 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  homemaking  room  of  the  school, 
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Remodeling  her  kitchen  was  this  pupil's  home  experience.  The  entire  family  worked 
togetner  in  planning,  painting,  laying  the  linoleum,  and  arranging  the  work  centers. 

Mother,  teacher,  and  sister  admire  the  remodeled  kitchen  that  this  high  school  senior  has 
completed  as  her  home  experience  activity. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Experiences.  While  teachers  and  pupils  will 
want  to  develop  their  own  home  experiences  the  following  list  sug- 
gests the  type  of  activity  that  may  be  used: 

1.  Child  Care 

a.  Providing  food  for  younger  children 

b.  Caring  for  children  after  school  in  absence  of  other  family 
members 

c.  Helping  with  play  school 

d.  Organizing  neighborhood  play  groups  or  assisting  with  play- 
ground 

e.  Repairing  or  making  toys  for  younger  children 

f.  Providing  clothing  for  younger  children 

g.  Telling  stories  or  planning  recreation  for  organized  groups 

2.  Clothing  the  Family 

a.  Renovating  clothing  for  self  or  family 

b.  Construction  of  children’s  clothing 

c.  Caring  for  family  clothing— mending,  pressing,  laundering, 
and  cleaning 

d.  Making  an  inventory  of  present  wardrobe  and  planning  needs 
for  out-of-school  wardrobe  (college  or  business) 

3.  Safe  Living 

a.  Home  care  of  sick 

b.  Planning,  organizing,  and  setting  up  family  medicine  chest 

c.  Nurse’s  aid  at  local  hospital 

d.  Caring  for  milk  to  maintain  low  bacteria  count 

4.  Feeding  the  Family 

a.  Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  the  family  meals 

b.  Improving  storage  of  canned  food 

c.  Assisting  in  home  preservation  of  food  (freezing,  canning) 

d.  Improving  family  marketing  by  budgeting  food  costs  and 
through  wise  buying 

e.  Managing  bakeshop 

f.  Working  in  restaurant 

5.  Gracious  Living 

a.  Providing  family  recreation  (family  picnics,  parties,  etc.) 

b.  Planning  family  vacation  trip 

c.  Assisting  with  community  recreation 

cl.  Planning  holidays— decorations  for  special  occasions 
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Preschool  children  with  the  help  of  9th  grade  homemaking  pupils  prepare  Christmas  cookies. 

6.  Managing  and  Decorating  the  Home 

a.  Redecorating  a room 

b.  Making  slip  covers  and  rehabilitating  furniture 

c.  Making  rugs 

d.  Refinishing  furniture 

e.  Planning  adequate  storage  space 

Reporting  Home  Experiences.  In  order  to  form  judgments  and 
draw  conclusions  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a record  as  work  progresses. 
Such  a record  should  include  the  following: 

1.  Overall  objective 

2.  Methods  of  procedure 

3.  Resources  used— including  materials,  time,  and  money 

4.  Pictures  showing  progress,  if  possible 

5.  An  evaluation  by  parent  and  pupil  to  establish  the  worthiness 
of  the  experience  and  evidences  of  the  pupil’s  growth. 

In  addition  to  this  record,  a report  of  experiences  could  be  pre- 
sented in  a school  assembly  program  or  at  a parent-teacher  meeting. 

Home  Visitation.  Since  homemaking  education  is  being  developed 
toward  a family-centered  program  it  is  important  that  the  teachers  be 
aware  of  family  situations  and  problems.  The  home  visitation  program 
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affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  teachers  to  become  acquainted 
with  family  living  in  the  community.  A visit  to  a home  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  home  experience  program  and  is  most  valuable  in 
planning  and  building  a good  homemaking  program  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  While  the  home  visitation  program  may  be 
carried  on  in  some  situations  during  the  regular  school  term  with 
teachers  making  visits  on  Saturdays  and  after  school  hours,  it  can  be 
carried  out  more  effectively  if  the  homemaking  teacher  is  employed 
during  the  summer.  The  entire  summer  may  be  utilized  for  home 
visitation  or  the  time  may  be  distributed  as  follows:  10  days  (6  hours 
per  day)  during  the  month  of  June;  10  days  (6  hours  per  day)  during 
the  month  of  August;  or  20  days  following  the  close  of  school. 

Any  change  which  the  teacher  cares  to  make  in  this  recommended 
plan  for  time  distribution  should  be  submitted  to  the  supervising 
principal  and  the  area  homemaking  adviser  for  prior  approval. 

Summer  employment  time  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Federal-State  reim- 
bursed homemaking  program 

2.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  prospective  homemaking  pupils  in  the 
Federal-State  reimbursed  program 


This  FHA  chapter  sponsored  a bake  sale  and  raised  sufficient  funds  to  send  a demonstration 
team  to  the  State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg. 


3.  A reasonable  amount  oi  follow-up  with  homemaking  pupils 
who  have  graduated  or  withdrawn  from  school 

4.  Visits  to  employers  of  homemaking  pupils  and  visits  with 
pupils  who  are  gainfully  employed  on  the  job 

5.  Meetings  with  a community  advisory  committee  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  teacher  concerning  the 
homemaking  program 

6.  Home  visits  made  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  carrying 
on  a program  in  adult  education 

7.  Future  Homemakers  of  America  activities 

8.  Other  school  and  community  activities 
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Recommendations  Regarding  Reimbursement  for  Travel  in  Home 
Visitation  or  Other  Out-of-School  Activities.  Reimbursement  for 
travel,  involving  teachers  may  be  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Any  travel  necessitated  by  duties  during  the  summer  employ- 
ment of  the  teacher  as  previously  specified 

2.  Travel  to  teachers’  meetings  or  committee  meetings  called 
by  the  area  adviser  of  homemaking  education  or  by  the 
State  adviser  of  homemaking  education 

3.  Travel  to  regional,  county,  and  State  FHA  meetings  if  pupils 
are  transported  or  chaperoned  by  the  teacher 

4.  Travel  to  State  Farm  Show  if  pupils  are  transported  or  chap- 
eroned by  the  teacher 


Future  Homemakers  finishing  a chest  of  drawers  for  a family  in  the  community  whose 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Chapter  raised  funds  for  the  project  by  means  of 

a bake  sale. 
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5.  Travel  to  community  functions  or  other  meetings  authorized 
by  the  supervising  principal  in  which  either  the  teacher  or 
pupils  of  a Federal-State  reimbursed  program  are  participating 

In  all  cases,  mileage  should  be  computed  from  the  school  and  not 
from  the  teacher’s  place  of  residence. 

The  teacher’s  monthly  travel  and  home  experience  report  should 
show  the  date  of  the  visit,  the  place  visited,  the  purpose  of  the  visit, 
and  the  mileage.  Blank  forms  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  are  “builders  of  better  homes 
for  America’s  future.”  This  is  part  of  the  creed  of  the  national  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  organization  with  which  more  than  12,000 
girls  and  boys  of  Pennsylvania  are  affiliated. 

This  organization  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  homemaking 
education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  America  and  affords  its  members 
the  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and  to  learn  democratic  pro- 
cedures in  planning  and  carrying  out  activities  related  to  homemaking. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  FHA  chapter  he  maintained  as  part 
of  the  homemaking  program.  Membership  is  voluntary  and  any  pupil 
enrolled  in  the  school  who  is  taking  or  has  taken  a homemaking 
course  may  become  a member. 

The  Future  Homemakers  do  much  to  focus  attention  on  the  home- 
making program  of  the  school— they  promote  good  family  and  com- 
munity recreation;  interest  members  in  careers  in  the  home  economics 
field;  promote  international  good  will;  conduct  leadership  confer- 
ences; plan  and  develop  worthwhile  local,  state,  and  national  projects; 
and  develop  leadership  within  their  own  ranks. 

The  more  the  school  administrator  can  cooperate  with  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  activities  and  observances,  the  more  benefit 
the  school  will  derive  in  good  public  relations.  The  entire  program 
is  designed  to  increase  the  public  understanding  of  the  modern  home- 
making education  program  with  its  related  activities  and  to  make  the 
public  aware  that  its  young  people  are  learning  sound  values. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  organization  of  a chapter  of 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  may  he  secured  by  writing  to: 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Homemaking  Division 

Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  in  this  bulletin 
of  descriptions  of  the  many  excellent  programs  taking  place  through- 
out Pennsylvania.  The  committee  preparing  this  bulletin  has  at- 
tempted, however,  to  include  a sampling,  representing  a variety  ol 
the  types  of  current  homemaking  programs  in  our  public  schools 
today.  T.  hese  projects,  p.  35  to  p.  57,  are  representative  of  the  many 
reports  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  scope  chart  opposite  page  20  of  this  bulletin, 
the  programs  briefly  described  in  this  chapter  are  grouped  according  to 
the  sections  in  the  wheel,  namely:  food  tor  the  family,  gracious  living, 
wise  management,  home  and  family  living,  family  clothing,  and  safe 


The  homemaking  programs  in  action. 
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Wise  Management 
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Eighth  grade  boys  prove  that  they  can  make  good  cinnamon  rolls!  In  this  junior  high  school,  boys  in 
the  eighth  grade  are  required  to  take  a two-period-per-week  course  in  homemaking. 


A group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a senior  high  school  class  study  meal  preparation  and 
serving.  This  homemaking  course  is  a two-period-per-week  elective. 

Food  for  the  Family 

Feeding  the  family  in  its  entirety  involves  many  problems  beyond 
the  actual  preparation  of  food.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  a 
balanced  diet;  occupations;  health  and  age  of  family  members;  and 
the  availability  of  money  and  time. 

In  these  rapidly  changing  times  foods  as  well  as  methods  of  prepara- 
tion and  preservation  change.  It  is  desirable  that  the  courses  of  study 
meet  these  ever-changing  needs. 

Gracious  Living 

The  development  of  qualities  essential  in  living  graciously  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  child’s  education.  The  homemaking  program 
is  one  program  in  the  school  curriculum  where  achievement  of  some 
of  these  qualities  may  be  realized.  One  who  lives  graciously  will  be 
a well-adjusted  individual  who  is  an  interested  participant  in  varied 
activities;  meets  people  easily;  enjoys  doing  simple  things  nicely;  enjoys 
and  lives  happily  with  his  family;  makes  and  keeps  friends  easily. 
The  culture  and  heritage  of  the  community  should  influence  the 
planning  of  the  course  of  study  for  this  phase  of  the  homemaking 
program. 
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Boys  from  the  Agricultural  Program  are  enjoying  an  exchange  program — especially 

frozen  desserts! 


Senior  high  school  boys  and  girls  work  together  in  a unit  on  meal  planning,  preparation, 

and  serving. 
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This  senior  high  school  girl  has  developed  much  skill  in  the  almost  forgotten  art  of 
breadmaking.  Because  of  her  keen  interest  in  this  superior  product  she  has  become  a 
very  popular  young  lady  in  her  community. 


Boys  in  " Chef's  Course"  serve  school  visitors 


Two  classes  of  11th  and  12th  grade  boys  were  given  some  instruction  in  basic  food 
principles.  They  were  then  given  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  art  of  planning,  selecting, 
preparing,  and  serving  meals  of  various  kinds.  The  care  and  use  of  equipment  in  the  lab- 
oratory became  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

The  class  took  an  active  part  in  the  entertaining  of  several  guests  on  special  school 
occasions,  one  of  which  was  Business-Education  Day.  On  this  day,  men  from  various  in- 
dustrial and  business  establishments  visited  the  schools  tor  the  purpose  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  school  program. 
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These  boys  and  girls  planned  and  gave  an  afternoon  tea  as  part  of  their  unit  on  hospitality. 


Knowing  how  to  set  a table  attractively  will  bring  lasting  satisfaction. 


Wise  Management 

A home  managed  wisely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  family 
is  an  objective  to  be  desired  by  every  homemaker.  Wise  management 
in  the  home  involves  not  only  making  the  most  of  your  time  and 
money  but  also  providing  and  maintaining  a home  that  is  a joy  to 
the  entire  family. 

Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration— 12th  erode 

O 

“The  main  topic  of  conversation  in  our  school  was  the  construction 
of  our  new  senior  high  school.  It  was  fun  studying  the  floor  plan 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  and  then  going  out  to  the  building  and 
attempting  to  place  the  various  rooms.  You  can  understand  our 
enthusiasm  when  the  decorating  of  the  family  living  area  was  the 
project  assigned  for  our  unit  in  interior  decoration. 

“The  class  first  studied  furniture  vocabulary  and  the  proper  con- 
struction of  furniture.  Boucle,  frieze,  and  French  Provincial  now  had 
meaning  when  we  read  furniture  ads.  Our  classroom  work  took  on 
real  meaning  during  a visit  to  a local  furniture  store.  The  owner 
of  the  store  explained  the  construction  of  upholstered  furniture, 
veneered  furniture,  and  construction  points  of  case  goods.  In  return, 
we  explained  our  project  to  him.  He  was  very  much  interested  and 
thought  the  project  so  worthwhile  that  he  ottered  prizes  for  the  three 
plans  that  were  judged  best. 
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Homemaking  pupils  in  a unit  in  home  management  study  the  use  and  care  of  modern  laundry  equipment. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  AN  OLD  CHAIR:  12th  grade  homemaking  pupils  learn  to  recondition 

old  furniture.  Since  home  is  a place  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  boys  from  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  area  are  called  in  to  help. 

“It  was  back  to  school  and  to  work  for  us.  Each  girl  was  given  five 
large  white  poster  cards,  26"  x 28".  On  the  first  sheet,  the  floor  plan 
of  the  room  was  drawn  to  scale  with  the  placement  of  furniture  shown 
by  template  and  the  color  scheme  given.  The  remaining  sheets  were 
to  show  a section  of  the  room  with  wall  arrangement  of  that  section, 
plus  the  style  and  color  of  furniture  and  all  accessories. 

“Special  problems  that  the  new  room  presented  were  discussed  in 
class,  but  each  girl  was  ‘on  her  own’  to  seek  the  solution  she  con- 
sidered best.  A few  of  our  problems  were:  (1)  room  2T8"  x 18'11"— 
almost  a square;  (2)  the  ceiling  sloped  to  the  back;  (3)  the  building 
was  of  modern  design  but  our  community  is  definitely  traditional. 

“The  due  date  for  our  project  arrived  all  too  soon.  We  had  put  on 
paper  the  results  of  many  visits  to  the  new  building,  to  furniture 
stores,  and  paint  and  wallpaper  shops.  Ideas  from  guest  speakers  in 
class,  as  well  as  from  films  on  interior  decorating  were  used.  It  was 
hard  work  but  fun  and  really  gave  us  an  idea  of  how  involved  the 
planning  of  just  one  room  can  be. 

“The  climax  of  our  unit  was  reached  in  an  assembly  program  when 
the  top  three  winners  were  announced.  It  is  always  hard  to  lose,  but 
the  judge  in  presenting  the  winners  with  their  awards  told  the  audience 
that  she  and  the  other  four  judges  felt  each  and  every  girl  deserved 
an  award.  Selection  of  the  top  three  projects  was  most  difficult. 
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home  economist  with  a local  utility  company  presents  " Lighting  Principles  to  Observe  in  the  Home. 
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Practice  in  flower  arrangement  not  only  develops  creative  ability  but  also  provides 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  basic  essentials  of  gracious  living. 


“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  and  third  place  winners  are 
enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  second  place  winner  was  married  during  the  month 
of  August  and  has  a three-room  apartment  in  which  she  is  putting 
into  use  her  new  ideas  on  home  furnishing.” 

Home  Management— 10th  grade 

A most  interesting  phase  of  the  tenth  grade  homemaking  course 
is  the  five-  or  six-week  unit  on  home  management.  Time  is  given  to 
kitchen  planning;  use  and  care  of  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment; 
good  house  cleaning  practices;  storage  problems;  and  good  lighting 
in  the  home. 

Not  only  are  demonstrations  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  but 
from  time  to  time  experts  in  the  community  are  invited  to  the  school 
to  give  demonstrations. 

Home  Furnishing— 12th  grade 

“For  the  past  several  years  we  have  included  a unit  on  home  fur- 
nishing for  our  seniors  in  home  economics. 

“The  chief  objectives  of  the  unit  are:  (1)  to  help  the  student  learn 
to  choose  home  furnishings  and  to  arrange  them  in  good  taste;  (2) 
to  set  some  standards  for  judging  the  construction  of  these  furnishings; 
(3)  to  give  experience  in  and  show  the  possibilities  of  making  some- 
thing for  the  home  or  renewing  some  item  about  to  be  discarded. 

“In  addition  to  our  class  discussions  and  study,  we  have  included 
some  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  activities.  We  use  films,  demon- 
strations on  home  lighting,  and  two  field  trips.  One  trip  is  to  a local 
furniture  store  where  the  very  cooperative  dealer  gives  many  valuable 
pointers  in  buying  furnishings.  A second  trip  is  to  a home  where 


Chairs  brought  from  home  to  be  refurbished. 
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Pupils  put  the  finishing  touches  Mother's  favorite  lamp  shade 

on  their  "new"  chairs.  is  being  recovered. 


good  arrangement  and  selection  of  furnishings  and  accessories  can 
be  observed. 

“We  have  some  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  which  girls 
learn  several  new  skills.  Each  girl  selects  at  least  one  major  project 
for  laboratory  work.  Such  projects  as  making  rugs,  needlepoint  pic- 
tures, lam}:)  shades,  stools,  and  refinishing  and  reupholstering  chairs 
are  frequently  chosen. 

“Rugs  were  made  of  yarn  or  rags;  some  were  crocheted,  some  braided, 
and  some  hooked.  One  especially  attractive  rug  was  hooked  of  strips 
cut  from  worn  overalls  with  a few  scraps  of  old  yarn  added  for  color 
contrast.  All  rugs  could  not  be  finished  in  class  but  techniques  were 
learned  and  considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  unit. 

“Several  students  made  footstools  by  using  forty-six  ounce  tin  cans 
for  the  base,  padding  them  with  cotton  or  sponge  rubber,  and  then 
covering  them  with  upholstery  material. 

“Outstanding  projects  were  two  chairs  which  were  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition  when  brought  into  the  laboratory.  One  wooden  chair 
which  formerly  had  a cane  seat  needed  gluing,  refinishing,  and  a new 
seat.  The  student  decided  to  purchase  sponge  rubber,  cut  it  to  fit  the 
plywood  seat,  and  cover  it  with  upholstery  fabric.  This  was  done 
and  after  much  sanding,  gluing,  filling,  shellacking,  rubbing  down, 
and  waxing,  sbe  took  home  a chair  anyone  would  be  proud  to  place 
in  her  living  room. 

“The  boudoir  chair  with  badly  soiled  and  worn  chintz  cover  and 
with  springs  coming  through  the  seat,  required  bracing  of  legs,  tying 
of  springs,  repadding,  and  reupbolstering. 
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“Throughout  these  activities  we  feel  that  the  pupils  learned  many 
new  techniques  in  this  unit  and  are  now  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  making  their  homes  more  attractive  at  little  cost.” 

Home  and  Family  Living 

“The  family  remains  the  basic  unit  in  our  society  where  religious 
and  moral  values  are  formed  and  where  people  may  find  a place 
where  love,  understanding,  and  care  are  given  and  received  upon  an 
individual  basis.  The  social  health  of  our  nation  will  continue  to 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  home  from  which  its  citizens  come. 
Education  for  home  and  family  living  then  becomes  an  essential  part 
ot  preparing  all  boys  and  girls  to  believe  in,  practice,  and  pass  on  to 
others  the  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  human  being. 

“Family  living  education  must  necessarily  begin  in  the  home  and 
remain  centered  there;  but  supplemented  by  school,  church,  and  other 
community  agencies  it  can  do  much  to  ensure  every  youth  his  rightful 
heritage  of  understanding  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  a family 
group.”1 

Various  units  in  the  homemaking  curriculum  help  young  people 
develop  attitudes,  understanding,  and  judgment  in  establishing  their 

1 Education  for  Home  end  Family  l. icing.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  Sta'.e 
Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York,  1954. 


The  FHA  Chapter  in  this  school  sponsors  teacher-pupil  get-togethers. 
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An  11th  grade  homemaking  pupil  observes  two  three-year-olds  at  quiet  play.  Twelve 
three-to-five-y ear-olds  attend  a play  school  in  this  high  school  every  Monday  from  11:15 
A.M.  until  1:30  P.M.  A noonday  meal  is  planned,  prepared,  and  served  by  the  home- 
making class. 

own  home  and  in  being  a happy,  stable,  and  well-adjusted  member 
of  the  family  in  their  parents’  home. 

The  following  units  or  projects  as  developed  in  senior  high  school 
homemaking  programs  have  as  their  objective,  preparation  for  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  family  living: 


Child  Care  and  Development 

1.  A Play  School  Project— 12th  grade 

“Before  our  play  school  group  was  organized  it  was  necessary  for 
the  girls  to  improvise  pieces  of  equipment.  The  janitors  assisted 
them  and  within  a short  time  the  girls  were  busy  with  the  sanding 
and  painting  of  simply  constructed  furniture.  Paints  of  the  brightest 
blues,  greens,  yellows,  oranges,  and  reds  were  used.  A low  table,  long 
benches,  small  chairs,  a small  blackboard,  a painting  easel,  a pair 
of  steps  (formerly  used  for  display  purposes) , clothes  rack,  and  orange 
crates  were  all  necessary  items  for  the  nursery  group. 

“As  the  girls’  enthusiasm  mounted,  they  began  a search  at  home 
for  broken,  unpainted  toys  from  their  childhood,  which  could  be  re- 
paired with  a little  effort.  Dolls,  tiny  high  chairs,  doll  beds,  a cradle, 
plastic  dishes,  small  tables  and  chairs,  building  blocks,  toy  cars,  and 
rubber  balls  were  brought  to  the  school  for  the  children.  Fortunately 
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a/ors  in  child  care  training  supervise  easel  painting. 


it  was  possible  to  salvage  a few  handmade  toys  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Home  Economics  girls  at  the  farm  show,  Later  several 
of  the  mothers  of  the  children  loaned  old  magazines,  records,  and 
story  books  lor  added  pleasures.  Water  paints,  crayons,  attractive 
pictures,  scissors,  and  clay  were  provided  by  the  Art  Department. 
The  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  girls  for  the  many  problems  that 
might  arise  in  an  utterly  new  situation. 

“For  the  next  two  weeks  various  points  were  discussed  relating  to 
the  care  and  development  of  the  preschool  child.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  child  behavior,  appropriate  toys,  mid-morning  snacks, 
the  art  of  story-telling,  development  of  the  imagination,  and  develop- 
ment of  certain  motor  skills.  The  class  discussed  the  various  problems 
which  they  might  encounter  on  the  first  day  of  nursery  school. 

“The  nursery  play  group  met  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning 
from  9:00  A.  M.  to  11:00  A.  M.  Twenty-six  preschool  children  en- 
rolled, although  there  were  seldom  more  than  twenty  present. 

“Two  children  were  assigned  each  senior  girl  for  observation  pur- 
poses. Every  morning  new  and  different  facts  were  learned  and  re- 
ported regarding  the  personality  of  the  child.  For  example,  she  might 
decide  the  following  observations  would  describe  the  child’s  per- 
sonality: 

1.  He  chooses  to  play  alone  rather  than  with  t Ire  group  or  one 
other  child. 

2.  He  is  selfish  at  times  or  unwilling  to  share. 

3.  Very  seldom  does  he  talk  to  anyone. 

4.  Very  independent  for  his  age. 

“Gradually  the  girls  began  to  use  such  terms  as  the  following  in 
relation  to  each  personality:  submissive,  progressive,  introvert,  extro- 
vert, egotistical,  domineering. 

“The  high  school  girls  were  interested  in  learning  about  the  child’s 
knowledge  of  himself.  In  most  cases  the  children  knew  their  own 
name,  but  seldom  that  of  their  parents  (only  to  the  extent  of  ‘Mommy’ 
or  ‘Daddy’).  Friends’  and  neighbors’  names  were  added  to  the  list 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  They  made  no  distinction.  Many  children 
were  unable  to  recognize  colors.  Only  a few  knew  their  age.  A 
birthday  might  be  this  summer,  this  winter,  or  next  year.  All 
children  were  not  able  to  give  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  present 
month. 

“Occasionally  the  girls  noted  the  child’s  reaction  to  storytelling. 
Did  he  appear  interested  or  was  he  restless?  In  what  manner  did  he 
show  he  was  interested?  What  type  of  story  did  he  prefer? 
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Two  high  school  seniors  observe  a group  of  three-year-olds  at  play. 


“Incidents  of  such  behavior  patterns  as  finger-biting,  thumb-sucking, 
temper  tantrums,  or  unusual  food  habits  were  recorded.  Later  each 
bit  of  information  was  compiled  for  a final  report  on  the  child  ob- 
served. 

“In  the  meantime  a regular  discussion  period  followed  each  labora- 
tory period.  Problems  encountered  the  previous  day  were  discussed. 
Methods  of  solving  them  and  methods  of  prevention  were  debated. 
To  better  understand  the  child  was  the  main  objective.  Although  the 
entire  class  contributed  to  the  planning  of  new  activities,  the  activity 
committee  was  held  responsible.  A refreshment  committee  planned, 
prepared,  and  served  the  mid-morning  snack  each  day  the  children 
came. 

“A  daily  schedule  in  the  nursery  play  school  was  a follows: 

9:00-9: 10— Greet  children,  remove  wraps,  free  play 
9: 10-9:30— Active  play 

9:30-9:50— Quiet  play  (usually  huger  painting,  picture  cut- 
outs, clay  molding,  etc.) 

9:50-10:00— Preparation  for  lunch 

10:00-10: 10— Serving  mid-morning  snack.  Examples:  graham 
crackers  with  milk,  fruit  juices,  piece  of  fruit  or  dish 
of  mixed  fruit  with  crackers 
10: 10-10:30— Storytelling,  rhythm  band,  songs 
10:30-10: 45 — Outdoor  walk  if  weather  permitted  or  active  play  in 
gymnasium 

10:45-1 1 :00— Free  play  until  parents  call  for  children. 

“In  the  beginning  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  high  school  girls  to 
remain  in  the  background,  to  hide  their  amusement  at  certain  acts, 
to  ignore  the  overaggressive  child  and  encourage  the  shy  one,  to 
realize  that  a child’s  span  of  interest  is  short.  Their  interest,  however, 
never  seemed  to  lag  because  each  day  brought  new  experiences.  They 
showed  more  initiative  thani  usual,  they  offered  suggestions,  gave  un- 
biased and  helpful  criticism.  At  all  times  they  treated  the  children 
with  courtesy  and  respected  them  as.  individuals. 

“This  program  is  gradually  becoming  an  important  part  of  every 
homemaking  course.  The  girls  are  helped  to  understand  the  physical 
and  mental  development,  behavior  habits,  and  emotional  responses 
of  preschool  children.  They  will  better  understand  their  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home  as  well  as  recognize  the  responsibility  of  parents  in 
the  rearing  of  children.  Most  of  all  they  realize  that  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  children  involves  more  than  reading 
about  it  in  books.” 
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High  school  pupils  participate  during  the  noonday  meal  in  this  child  development  laboratory. 


2.  A Child  Development  Laboratory— Grades  10,  11,  and  12 

In  each  of  four  senior  high  schools  and  two  vocational-technical 
schools  in  a Large  industrial  city  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  a fully 
equipped  and  well-staffed  nursery  school.  These  nursery  schools  serve 
as  child  development  laboratories  where  high  school  girls,  and  some 
boys,  observe  young  children  and  take  active  part  in  the  operating 
of  the  laboratory. 

In  the  Vocational-Technical  Schools: 

Program:  3-year  Smith-Hughes,  child  care  training  major 

Grades:  10,  11,  and  12 

Primary  objective:  Preparation  for  wage-earning  in  the  field  of 
child  care 

Number  of  teachers:  Two 

Certification:  A college  certificate  valid  for  teacher  of  child  care 
training  in  a vocational  school 

Number  of  young  children:  20  (10  boys— 10  girls) —age  range: 

1 or  2 two-year-olds 
3 two-and-one-half-year-olds 

5 three-year-olds 

5 three-and-one-half-year-olds 

5 four-year-olds 

Time  schedule: 

Young  children— 9: 1 5 A.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M. 

Vocational  pupils— 8:30  A.  M.  to  12:15  P.  M. 

12:15  P.  M.  to  3:15  P.  M. 

Pupils  in  the  morning  session  have  an  opportunity  for  class 
discussion  before  children  arrive.  Those  attending  the  labora- 
tory in  the  afternoon  have  this  opportunity  after  the  children 
leave. 

In  the  Senior  High  Schools: 

Program:  The  laboratory  serves  pupils  from  the  homemaking 

department  in  the  following  courses: 

General  Home  Economics 

Elective  Course  in  Child  Care  and  Development 
Elective  Course  in  Nursery  Practice 

Elective  and  Required  Courses  in  Personal  and  Family  Living 
Grades:  10,  11,  and  12 

Objective:  To  help  the  pupils  to  develop  a respect  for  children 
as  persons;  to  help  the  pupils  to  understand  themselves,  their 
behavior,  and  the  effect  of  their  behavior  on  others. 

Number  of  teachers:  One 
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This  10th  grade  homemaking  pupil  is  participating  in  a play  period  planned  cooperatively 
with  the  first  and  second  graders.  Through  this  activity  the  girls  learn  much  of  the 
mental  and  social  development  of  young  children. 

Certification:  A college  certificate  valid  to  teach  Child  Care 
and  Development  in  a Child  Development  Laboratory  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Number  of  young  children:  12  (6  boys— 6 girls)  age  range: 

1 two-year-old 

2 two-and-one-half-year-olds 

3 three-year-olds 

3 three-and-one-half-year-olds 
3 four-year-olds 
Time  schedule: 

Young  children— 9:00  A.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M. 

High  school  pupils— Their  assignment  to  the  laboratory  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  courses  they  are  taking: 


From  2 to  5 periods  per  week  in  the  child  care  or  nursery  prac- 
tice course  ^ 

1 full  day  each  semester  in  10th  grade  and  again  in  12th  in 
Courses  in  personal  and  family  living 

Frequent  observation  and  participation  while  in  the  homemak- 
ing major  course,  grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

Preparation  for  Marriage 

The  Family  Living  Course  at  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  area  joint  high 
schools,  was  an  outgrowth  of  several  guidance  lessons  taught  to  a 
junior  group  of  boys  and  girls  by  the  homemaking  teacher.  The 
materials  used  for  discussion  in  this  homeroom  guidance  class  con- 
cerned the  family  and  the  home.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  lessons  and  expressed  a desire  for  similar  reliable  informa- 
tion and  sound  viewpoints  that  could  help  them  master  their  many 
problems  in  growing  up. 

A class  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and  Family  Living  was 
offered  on  an  elective  basis  to  twenty-five  eager  boys  and  girls.  After 
considerable  teacher-student  planning  regarding  the  contents  of  such 
a class,  the  text  which  seemed  to  cover  these  materials  best,  Family 
Living  by  Evelyn  Duvall,  was  adopted.  The  units  studied  in  the 
book  were:  How  Your  Personality  Grows,  Living  in  a Family,  Getting 
Along  with  People,  Looking  Forward  to  Marriage  Some  Day,  Children 
in  Your  Life,  Our  Modern  American  Families.  The  text  was  used 
only  as  a starting  point,  and  the  class  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the 
book.  Discussions,  reports,  projects,  skits,  debates,  panel  discussions, 
films,  speakers,  observations,  interviews— all  were  used  to  create  and 
maintain  interest. 

A project  in  consumer  education,  related  specifically  to  the  family, 
proved  highly  successful.  Each  student  chose  one  problem  to  work 
upon.  A detailed  paper  was  prepared  and  then  a condensed  oral 
report  was  presented  before  the  class.  Some  of  the  problems  were: 
Your  Future  Home;  To  Own  or  To  Rent;  Furnishing  a Home;  Credit; 
Standards  and  Labels;  Furniture;  Small  Electrical  Equipment;  Floor 
Coverings;  and  Household  Linens. 

The  students  wrote  their  autobiographies.  These  proved  so  inter- 
esting that  a parent  asked  to  present  them  over  radio  station  WAVL. 
Three  Saturdays  were  devoted  to  these  programs.  Many  favorable 
comments  were  made  by  people  in  the  community. 

Speakers  were  invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  such  topics  as  budget- 
ing, insurance,  public  health  and  nutrition,  changes  in  family  patterns, 
religion  and  marriage. 
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The  students  met  in  a regular  classroom,  but  it  was  possible  to 
spend  a little  time  in  the  homemaking  room.  Alter  a brief  review 
of  nutrition,  table  manners,  and  food  techniques,  the  boys  in  the 
class  “took  over”  and  prepared  a complete  dinner  for  the  girls.  This 
proved  to  be  a highlight  in  the  school  year.  Pictures  were  taken 
during  various  stages  of  the  project— boys  decked  out  in  chefs’  hats 
and  aprons,  preparations  for  a chicken  dinner  complete  even  to  home- 
made ice  cream,  an  attractively  set  buffet  table,  the  group  eating,  the 
clean-up  with  girls  pitching  in  to  make  it  truly  a family  affair. 

The  first  year  of  Family  Living  proved  so  popular  that  fifty-two 
seniors  signed  up  for  it  and  are  now  taking  the  course.  The  work- 
book, Ten  Topics  Toward  Happier  Homes,  by  Elizabeth  Force  was 
introduced.  Another  text,  Housiyig  and  Home  Management,  by 
Lewis,  Burns,  and  Segner  was  purchased  to  supplement  the  first.  Each 
student  is  keeping  a personal  expense  book  for  his  entire  senior  year. 
More  contacts  are  being  made  with  each  student’s  home,  trying  to  tie 
home  and  school  more  closely  together.  One  boy  invited  his  great- 
grandmother, grandmother,  and  mother  to  class.  Four  generations 
of  that  family  were  represented  and  everyone  had  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  changes  in  family  patterns. 

Comments  like  the  following  make  us  proud  that  we  offer  a course 
in  Family  Living: 

“Home  and  family  living  is  my  favorite  class  because  I enjoy  the 
informal  group  discussions  on  things  that  matter  in  my  life.” 
“This  is  one  class  I like.  1 look  forward  to  it.  It  breaks  the  usual 
routine  in  school.”  » 

“Family  Living  prepares  you  for  life.” 

“We  learn  practical  things  about  problems  people  have  when 
they  get  married  and  have  a family.” 

“I  think  this  is  a wonderful  course  and  should  be  taught  in  high 
schools  everywhere.” 

“Why  weren’t  we  given  things  like  this  before?  We  surely  need 
them.” 

Looking  Toward  Careers 

A 12th  grade  on-the-job  training  unit  covered  6 weeks  and  included 
the  following  objectives  and  activities: 

Objectives: 

To  gain  experience  in  various  jobs 

To  learn  what  jobs  are  available  to  high  school  graduates 
To  learn  how  to  make  application  for  a job 
To  learn  what  is  expected  in  the  personal  interview 
To  gain  self-confidence  on  the  job  and  in  meeting  people 
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Activities: 

The  girls  spent  two  hours  a day  for  three  days  a week  working 
on  the  job.  Since  their  regular  class  period  was  two  hours  daily  they 
were  not  absent  from  any  of  their  classes  during  the  day.  In  the 
remaining  two  days  of  the  week  a class  discussion  was  held  on  the 
experience  encountered. 

Each  girl  remained  for  three  weeks  in  one  position,  then  changed 
to  her  second  choice  for  another  period  of  three  weeks.  Thus,  the 
girls  spent  a total  of  thirty-six  hours  in  training. 

Places  of  business  offering  placement  opportunities  were  food  stores, 
restaurants,  dress  factory,  day  nursery,  cleaning  plant,  fabric  depart- 
ment in  a small  department  store,  and  a houseware  department  in 
hardware  store. 

A simple  employer  record  form  was  prepared  for  the  cooperating 
business  firms.  The  employers  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  girls’ 
personality,  ability  to  work  with  people,  and  skill  at  the  job.  The 
reports  were  confidential  and  sent  to  the  homemaking  teacher  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  (See  Page  59) . The  girls  were  visited  at  least  once 
each  week  by  the  homemaking  teacher. 

Each  girl  had  a list  of  specific  questions  in  regard  to  the  job  to 
which  she  was  assigned.  For  example  a girl  working  at  Barkman’s 
Hardware  Company  was  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  brand  names  of  kitchen  equipment  that  they 
retail? 

2.  Do  they  install  their  own  equipment? 

3.  What  pattern  of  crystal  do  they  sell? 

4.  Are  the  clerks  on  commission  or  straight  salary? 

5.  What  is  the  brand  name  of  the  copper-bottom  ware  which 
they  sell? 

6.  What  are  the  working  hours? 

This  information  was  brought  back  and  then  given  to  all  the  girls. 
This  was  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  girl  who  worked  there  but  also  was 
of  value  to  the  whole  class.  Experiences  were  exchanged  and  prob- 
lems discussed.  Some  of  the  girls  became  aware  that  they  were  not 
suited  for  a particular  job  in  which  they  were  previously  interested. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  girls  found  they  liked  a job  which  at 
first  held  no  interest  for  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  six-week  program  three  girls  were  offered  posi- 
tions after  graduation  and  one  had  a part-time  position  beginning 
immediately. 
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Home  Economics  in  Business 


0 

EMPLOYER  RECORD 

STUDENT'S  name  JoAnn  Peiffer 

AGE  18 

address  336  W.  Venango  Avenue 

phone  4153 

GOOD  X 

AVERAGE 

POOR 

COMMENTS:  JoAnn  has  been 

very  willing  to  und 

ertake  any  task  given  to 

her,  and  she  has  been  helpful  in 

the  things  that  one  who  is  here  for  short 

periods  only  could  learn  to  do. 

She  has  shown  a 

creditable  interest  in  ali 

phases  of  the  work. 

NAME  OF  STORE  Enterprise 

News 

EMPLOYER’S  SIGNATURE 

Elsie  Dean, 

Editor 

Sewing,  pressing,  and  cutting 


Girls  in  homemaking  receive  actual  wage-earning  experiences  in  occupations  related  to 

homemaking  skills. 
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High  school  girls  and  boys  enjoying  an  informal  discussion  with  a visitor  from  the  community.  They  meet  for  two  periods  each 

week  for  approximately  eighteen  weeks. 

Group  discussions  center  on  topics  concerned  with  choosing  a life  partner,  basic  essentials  for  a happy  marriage,  responsibilities 
in  marriage,  and  parenthood.  Key  people  in  the  community  are  invited  to  class  from  time  to  time  to  share  in  the  discussions. 


In  many  schools,  costumes  for  school  operettas  are  planned  and  made  by  homemaking 
pupils.  These  Spanish  dance  costumes  were  made  by  10th  grade  homemaking  pupils. 


Personal  appearance  is  stressed  in  this  area  of  homemaking  concerned  with  family 
Clothing.  These  girls  are  judging  posture  and  grooming. 


Family  Clothing 

Clothing  the  family  economically  and  attractively  is  a constant 
problem  of  the  homemaker.  New  textile  fibers,  fabrics,  and  methods 
of  construction  require  a flexible  curriculum  if  the  teacher  expects 
her  pupils  to  be  well  informed. 
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A group  of  senior  homemaking  girls  study  job  opportunities. 


Speeding  recovery  with  good  care:  Homemaking  pupils  practice  simple  home  nursing 

procedures.  Improvised  pieces  of  equipment  have  been  made  and  put  to  use.  Note 
the  wooden  blocks  to  raise  the  height  of  the  bed;  the  invalid  tray  made  from  a card- 
board carton;  and  the  tissue  disposal  bag  made  from  newspaper. 

Safe  Living 

Home  care  of  the  sick  is  given  a great  cieal  of  emphasis  in  both 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  homemaking  programs.  How  much 
time  is  spent  in  this  area  depends  upon  the  individual  school.  Classes 
may  study  home  nursing  in  a three-  or  four-week  unit  as  part  of  the 
homemaking  course  or,  as  is  done  in  some  high  schools,  the  pupils 
may  elect  home  nursing  for  a two-period  minor  or  for  a five-period 
major. 

Many  high  schools,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  offer  a Red 
Cross  home  nursing  course.  The  teacher  must  meet  the  requirements 
set  up  by  the  Red  Cross;  that  is,  she  must  take  the  instructor  training- 
course  in  home  nursing,  and  her  pupils,  in  order  to  receive  a Red 
Cross  certificate,  must  meet  for  a minimum  of  twelve  hours. 

r.3 
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Members  of  this  FHA  chapter  mend  and  prepare  clothing  for  shipment 
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DEPARTMENTS 


The  homemaking  facilities  in  school  buildings 
should  meet  the  needs  of  a broad  homemaking  curriculum  and  should 
represent  standards  of  family  living  in  the  community.  Progress  in 
home  planning  as  well  as  new  developments  in  home  equipment  and 
furnishings  should  be  reflected  in  the  homemaking  department.  An 
attractive  up-to-date  department  will  stimulate  young  people  to  be- 
come interested  in  their  own  homes. 

No  one  pattern  can  be  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  communties. 
There  are,  however,  certain  basic  requirements  to  be  considered  in 
providing  a forward  looking,  basic  homemaking  program. 

Every  available  source  of  help  possible  should  be  solicited  when 
remodeling  or  building  a new  homemaking  department.  The  State 
supervisor,  city  and  county  supervisor,  homemaking  teacher,  school 
administrator  and,  if  possible,  a representative  from  an  interested 
group  of  parents  should  work  closely  with  the  architect  on  every  detail. 

Space 

Location  in  the  Building 

The  homemaking  room  or  rooms  should  be  on  the  first  floor  and 
near  an  entrance.  This  is  desirable  when  the  department  is  used 
for  such  activities  as  adult  homemaking  classes,  nursery  or  play  school, 
or  social  functions. 

The  department  should  be  so  located  that  an  adjoining  oversized 
classroom  may  be  added,  or  a room  or  rooms  may  be  built  on  when 
need  for  expansion  is  indicated. 

Various  Factors  Determining  Space  Needed 

How  much  space  will  be  needed  for  the  homemaking  department 
depends  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  Grade  level 

2.  Type  of  homemaking  program 

3.  Average  enrollment 
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Figure  1 
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4.  Size  of  classes  to  be  accommodated— for  effective  teaching  a 
homemaking  class  should  not  exceed  24  in  number 

5.  Use  of  the  facilities  by  the  community  and  other  school  groups 

Work  Centers  to  Be  Provided 

In  planning  the  homemaking  department,  space  should  be  provided 
for  each  of  the  following  work  centers: 

1.  Food  study— preparation  and  serving 

2.  Social  living 

3.  Clothing— textile  study,  fitting,  and  grooming 

4.  Workshop— laundry  and  storage 

5.  Child  care  and  home  nursing 

Size  of  Work  Areas 

The  number  of  teachers  to  use  the  space  determines  the  size  of  the 
work  area.  These  work  areas  may  be  set  up  as  follows: 

1.  One-teacher  department— The  all-purpose  room  is  recom- 
mended. This  room  should  be  no  less  than  22'  x 45'  or  a 
minimum  of  990  square  feet.  The  area  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  provide  adequate  space  and  facilities  for  teaching  the 
many  units  in  a broad  curriculum.  The  teacher  should  have 
an  overall  view  of  the  room  so  as  to  direct  and  supervise 
groups  at  work  in  the  various  work  centers.  These  centers 
may  be  separated  by  partial  partitions  (maximum  height  4') , 
open  book  shelves,  lattice  type  dividers,  or  simply  by  furniture 
arrangements.  Floor  to  ceiling  wall  divisions  have  no  place 
in  the  one-room  department.  (See  Fig.  1,  Page  66.) 

2.  Two-teacher  department— A two-teacher  department  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  two  all-purpose  rooms.  The  total  facili- 
ties should  be  adequate  to  teach  all  phases  of  a broad  home- 
making program. 

The  minimum  size  of  a two-teacher  department  is  22'  x 90' 
or  not  less  than  1,980  square  feet.  The  entire  space  should 
be  divided  so  that  two  classes  may  be  carried  on  separately  at 
the  same  time.  Several  satisfactory  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done  are: 

two  all-purpose  rooms,  side  by  side  (Fig.  2,  page  68) , or 
one  all-purpose  room  and  a living-home  management  area 
(Fig.  3,  page  69) , or 

two  all-purpose  rooms  with  a hospitality  center  between 
(Fig.  4,  page  69  or  4-A,  page  70) , or 
one  multi-purpose  room  equipped  for  foods  and  related 
subjects  and  one  multi-purpose  room  equipped  for  cloth- 
ing and  related  subjects  with  a hospitality  center  between 
the  two  rooms  (Fig.  5,  page  71). 
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Figure  4 
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This  old  classroom  has  been  remodeled  and  now  serves  as  the  all-purpose  homemaking 

room  shown  below. 
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Learning  to  use  garbage  disposal  unit 
and  electric  dishwasher. 


The  use  and  care  of  a home  freezer. 


3.  Tliree-or-niore-teacher  department— There  are  several  room 
arrangements  and  work  center  combinations  satisfactory  for 
a large  homemaking  department.  It  is  suggested  that  in  any 
arrangement  of  rooms  to  be  used  by  several  teachers,  one 
or  more  all-purpose  rooms  be  included.  Where  several  rooms 
are  to  be  used  it  is  advisable  to  have  a division  of  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  corridor  rather  than  a row  of  rooms  on  one 
side  of  the  corridor.  See  floor  plan,  figure  7,  page  74.  For 
a detailed  plan  of  the  Child  Development  Area  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  see  Fig.  7 -A,  page  75. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  Unit  kitchens— There  should  be  three  or  more  home  type 
kitchens  in  the  homemaking  room  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
space  and  classes.  Various  types  of  kitchen  arrangements  may  be 
used  such  as  the  L,  H,  or  U plan.  Each  unit  should  be  planned 
with  appearance,  economy,  efficiency  and  ease  of  supervision  in 
mind.  Each  unit  should  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  accom- 
modate four  students  at  work  at  one  time. 

Six  feet  is  considered  the  minimum  distance  between  the  two 
counters  of  the  U-  and  FI-shaped  kitchen.  The  minimum  counter 
length  for  each  pupil  is  30  inches.  If  the  depth  of  the  counter 
is  24  inches  the  minimum  size  of  one  U-shaped  unit  kitchen  for 
example,  should  be  10  feet  by  7 feet. 
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Figure  7 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 
IN  DETAIL 
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Figure  7-a 


Learning  to  use  and  to  care  for  laundry  equipment. 


The  counter  height  may  be  from  32  to  36  inches  high.  Sliding 
work  counters  or  pull-tables  in  the  cabinet  provide  comfortable 
work  heights  for  small  children  in  the  junior  high  school.  Cup- 
boards over  work  counters  should  be  low  enough  to  be  reached 
by  the  average  girl. 

For  varied  experiences  it  is  desirable  to  have  different  types  of 
work  surfaces  in  the  department,  such  as  stainless  steel,  plastic, 
wood,  and  linoleum.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a variety  of 
materials  used  in  the  cabinets. 

Each  kitchen  unit  should  be  provided  with  table  and  chairs 
for  meal  service  and  planning.  The  table  should  be  large  enough 
to  serve  from  four  to  six  people.  In  the  multi-purpose  room  this 
table  should  also  be  adequate  for  sewing,  study,  and  other  home- 
making activities. 

2.  Provision  for  use  of  visual  aids  and  display  materials— F or  visual 
education  in  the  homemaking  department,  the  following  items  are 
needed: 

Equipment  for  darkening  the  room 

A projection  screen  installed  at  top  of  chalk  board  or  bulletin 
board,  or  a portable  screen  if  there  is  suitable  storage. 

Chalk  board  and  bulletin  boards 

Exhibit  or  display  case  opening  from  the  homemaking  department 
into  the  corridor 
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3.  Provision  for  necessary  storage— Storage  should  be  provided  for 
items  needed  in  each  of  the  following  work  centers: 

In  the  food  center— equipment  and  supplies 

In  the  clothing  center— equipment,  supplies,  student  supplies, 
garments  in  process  of  construction,  grooming  supplies 
In  the  laundry  center— ironing  boards,  irons,  soaps  and  other  clean- 
ing supplies,  soiled  clothes,  clean  laundry 
Cleaning  equipment  and  supplies 
Home  nursing  equipment  and  supplies 
Infant  and  child  care  equipment  and  supplies 
Materials  for  weaving  and  ceramics 
Materials  for  upholstering  and  wood  finishing 
Books,  charts,  pamphlets,  and  other  illustrative  materials 
Visual  aid  equipment  and  materials 

4.  Types  of  Appliances  and  Equipment— Appliances  and  equipment 
should  be  of  the  type  found  in  the  average  home  in  the  community, 
and  should  include  the  following: 

a.  Home  type  ranges— gas,  electric 

b.  Home  type  refrigerators  and  freezers 

c.  Portable  and  adjustable  ironing  boards 

d.  Home  type  washer,  dryer,  ironer,  vacuum  cleaner 

e.  Small  appliances  of  variety  and  make  used  in  the  home 

f.  Furniture  that  is  homelike  and  of  desirable  standard 

g.  Sewing  machines  that  are  home  or  cabinet  type 

h.  Small  equipment  for  meal  preparation  and  service,  child 
care,  and  home  nursing  should  be  of  various  types  and  makes. 

(For  description,  see  Planning  the  Homemaking  Department , 
Bulletin  324,  pages  26-29. 

5.  Heating , Ventilation , and  Plumbing 

a.  Adequate  plumbing  for  laundry  equipment  must  be  installed. 

b.  An  adequate  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  at  all  times  for 
laundry  and  kitchen  use  must  be  available. 

c.  Adequate  ventilation  must  be  provided  to  carry  away  food 
odors. 

d.  Plan  kitchen  and  heating  units  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
satisfactory  room  arrangement. 

e.  Heating  units  should  be  recessed  if  possible  to  provide  maxi- 
mum wall  space. 

f.  Avoid  placing  ranges  in  front  of  windows. 

g.  A powder  room  may  be  installed  if  desired.  Locate  near 
social  living  or  home  management  center. 

h.  If  there  is  a store  room  in  the  department  and/or  a powder 
room,  ventilation  must  be  provided.  The  off-and-on  type 
switch  may  be  used. 
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6.  Lighting , Electrical  Outlets,  and  Gas  Supply 

a.  Lighting  facilities,  both  natural  and  artificial,  must  be  ade- 
quate for  both  day  and  night  school  classes.  Lighting  must  be 
particularly  adequate  for  such  work  as  sewing,  weaving,  and 
crafts. 

b.  Things  to  consider— type  and  color  of  wall  finish,  type  and 
arrangement  of  lighting  fixtures. 

c.  Heavy  duty  wiring  for  electric  ranges  and  clothes  dryer  must 
be  provided  as  well  as  adequate  wiring  for  such  other  ap- 
pliances as  washer,  refrigerator,  freezer,  dishwasher,  ironer, 
irons,  cleaner,  sewing  machines,  and  projection  machines. 

d.  Provide  a duplex  convenience  outlet  for  small  appliances  in 
each  kitchen. 

e.  Piping  should  be  provided  for  gas  appliances,  such  as  gas 
ranges,  refrigerators,  dryers. 

f.  Tube  lighting  under  wall  cabinets  where  necessary  and  over 
the  grooming  center.  (For  description,  see  Bulletin  324 
page  37.) 

g.  Use  plug-in  strip  molding  on  all  four  walls  to  allow  for  rear- 
rangement of  furniture  and  equipment. 

7.  Wall  and  Floor  Finishes 

a.  Satisfactory  use  of  color  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
department. 

b.  Wall  finish  should  be  a flat  or  semigloss  finish  in  color  and 
tone  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  harmonious  with  the  floor  finish 
and  furnishings  in  the  department. 

c.  Wall  finish  should  clean  easily,  particularly  around  work 
surfaces  and  stoves— suggest  use  at  counters  of  splash  back  made 
of  linoleum,  formica,  ceramic,  or  plastic  tile. 

d.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  floor 
covering  to  insure  the  maximum  wear  and  minimum  upkeep. 
Higher  initial  cost  may  be  less  expensive  over  a period  of  time. 

e.  Avoid  floors  which  may  be  slippery. 

f.  Use  resilient  floor  covering  in  homelike  kitchens. 

g.  Use  grease  resistant  floor  covering,  especially  in  kitchen  areas. 

h.  Floor  color  should  harmonize  with  woodwork,  walls,  counter 
tops  and  furnishings.  (For  description,  see  Bulletin  324, 
page  35.) 
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8.  Windows 

a.  Window  treatment  should  be  considered  when  plans  are  being 
made. 

b.  Fixtures  for  draperies,  curtains,  and  window  shades  should 
be  planned  and  installed  at  time  of  construction.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  traverse  curtain  rods  are  used.  (For 
description,  see  Bulletin  324,  page  27.) 

c.  Screens  should  be  provided  for  all  windows. 

9.  General  Conditions 

The  school  administrator,  county  and  city  supervisor,  home- 
making teacher,  and  architect  should  plan  together  to  be  sure 
that  special  needs  of  the  department  are  understood.  There  are 
certain  items  that  are  a part  of  the  total  school  plan  yet  relate 
directly  to  the  homemaking  department.  One  of  these  items  is 
the  satisfactory  disposal  of  rubbish  and  garbage. 


A group  of  I Oth  grade  homemaking  pupils  learn  to  use  an  attachment  on  the  sewing 
machine.  The  girls  are  wearing  the  dresses  they  have  made. 
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THE  HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM 


Evaluation  is  a continuous  process  by  which  each 
individual  and  group  checks  progress  toward  recognized,  desirable, 
clear-cut  goals.  In  the  public  schools,  evaluation  is  an  integral  part 
of  administration,  supervision,  teaching,  and  learning.  Evaluation 
is  effective  when  it  is  self-evaluation  or  shared  evaluation  as  distin- 
guished from  passing  judgment  on  the  accomplishments;  of  others. 

As  Pennsylvania  works  toward  higher  educational  standards,  each 
school  should  constantly  appraise  itself.  Those  responsible  for  the 
homemaking  program  should  enlist  the  assistance  of  every  citizen, 
both  lay  and  professional,  in  a program  of  evaluation.  Thus,  these 
individuals  will  play  a part  in  furthering  the  growth  and  development 
of  each  schoolboy  and  girl,  out-of-school  youth,  and  adult  to  the 
end  that  the  home  life  of  families  in  their  community  will  be  happier, 
more  secure,  efficient,  and  satisfying. 

How  Does  Your  Program  Rate? 

School  administrators  with  the  cooperation  of  homemaking  super- 
visors and  teachers  will  want  to  ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tions: 


(Rend  the  columns  below:  then  check  at  the  left  the  word  which  is  most 
appropriate  in  evaluating  your  homemaking  program) 

MUCH  LITTLE  NONE 


1.  Is  homemaking  education  available  to  the  entire 
school  enrollment,  boys  as  well  as  girls? 

2.  Is  it  available  to  out-of-school  youth? 

3.  Is  it  available  to  adults?  In  how  many  areas? 

4.  Are  pupils  being  helped  to  integrate  other  areas  of 
learning  with  homemaking  in  home,  school,  and 
community? 

5.  Is  time  provided  for  the  teacher  to  have  conferences 
with  pupils  and  their  parents? 

6.  Is  there  time  provided  in  the  schedules  of  pupils  and 
homemaking  teachers  for  participation  in  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  activities? 
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MUCH  LITTLE 


NONE 


7.  Does  the  teacher  have  time  for  supervision  of  home 

and  work  experiences? 

8.  Is  the  teacher  reimbursed  for  travel  costs? 

9.  Are  pupils  with  greater  needs  for  homemaking  educa- 
tion scheduled  for  more  planned  time  in  this  depart- 
ment? 

10.  Have  wage-earning  experiences,  closely  allied  to  home- 
making, been  provided? 

11.  Are  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  pupils  under- 
stood? 

12.  Is  instruction  directed  toward  clearly  formulated  long- 
time aims,  as  well  as  immediate  needs,  interests,  and 
activities  of  pupils? 

_____  13.  Does  the  present  program  reflect  changing  conditions, 

needs,  and  interests? 

14.  Have  school  experiences  been  selected  to  challenge 

every  pupil? 

_ 15.  Are  selected  experiences  realistic  in  terms  of  resources, 

values,  and  modes  of  living  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community? 

16.  Is  there  a sequence  through  junior  and  senior  high 

school  that  promotes  continuous  and  expanding  de- 
velopment in  problem  solving,  application  of  informa- 
tion, managerial  ability,  attitudes,  and  values? 

17.  Are  learning  experiences  teacher-pupil-parent  planned? 

18.  As  pupils  develop  are  they  assuming  increased  re- 
sponsibilities in  homemaking? 

19.  Are  parents  and  other  lay  people  in  the  community 

as  well  as  teachers,  pupils,  and  school  personnel  co- 
operating in  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating 
the  curriculum  in  terms  of  pupil,  family,  and  com- 
munity life? 

20.  Is  evaluation  continuous,  an  integral  part  of  all 

teaching-learning,  and  is  it  used  as  a guide  in  plan- 
ning future  educational  experiences? 

21.  Does  evaluation  give  recognition  of  growth  as  well 

as  of  levels  of  achievement? 

22.  Is  each  pupil  growing  at  the  rate  and  to  the  full 

extent  of  his  or  her  abilities  and  needs? 

23.  Are  goals  recognized  and  is  progress  appreciated? 

24.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  homemaking  program  is 

improving  the  lives  of  pupils,  their  homes,  and  the 
community? 

25.  Is  the  department  attractive  and  as  much  like  a home 

as  possible  in  the  living  center  and  in  all  other  work 
centers? 

26.  Are  the  furnishings  and  equipment  practical,  in  keep- 
ing with  community  standards  of  living,  and  at  the 
same  time  offering  a challenge  for  improvement? 

27.  Have  space,  equipment,  and  teaching  aids  been  pro- 
vided for  teaching  each  area  of  homemaking?  (See 
the  Scope  Chart,  opposite  page  20.) 

28.  Is  maximum  use  made  of  all  space  and  equipment? 

29.  Has  adequate  storage  space  been  provided  for  equip- 
ment, utensils,  supplies,  books,  audio-visual  aids,  and 
other  teaching  materials? 
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FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS'  CREED  AND  PURPOSES 


FHA  CREED 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
We  face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
And  high  hope. 

For  we  have  the  clear  consciousness  of  seeking 
Old  and  precious  values. 

For  we  are  the  builders  of  homes. 

Homes  for  America’s  future. 

Homes  where  living  will  be  the  expression  of  everything 
That  is  good  and  fair. 

Homes  where  truth  and  love  and  security  and  faith 
Will  be  realities,  not  dreams. 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
We  face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
And  high  hope. 


FHA  PURPOSES 

To  Promote: 

Appreciation  of  the  joys  and  satisfaction  of  home- 
making. 

Worthy  home  membership. 

Democracy  in  home  and  community  life. 

Good  home  and  family  life  for  all. 

International  good  will. 

Development  of  creative  leadership  in  home  and  com- 
munity life. 

Wholesome  individual  and  group  recreation. 

Interest  in  home  economics. 
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